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GRAVE OF NAPOLEON, 
AT ST. HELENA. 


[Tue following original account, appended to 
our engraving, of Napoleon’s Tomb, is from 
the pen of the samo talented Correspondent 
who furnishes us with the drawing :—] 

On the left side of James Valley, a road, aptly 
enough called “ Side Path,” winds gradually 
up the barren and rugged side of the moun- 
tain, and leads to the interior of the island, 
affording several fine panoramic, but not any 
that can be termed picturesque, views. The 
first object of interest which meets the eye on 
this mountain track, is the Briars, the house 
occupied by Napoleon for some time after his 
arrival in the island, and until old Longwood 
could be divested of a slight portion of its 
wretched garb, and be reported in a fit state 
to receive within its miserable walls, the ci- 
devant occupant of the most splendid palaces 
under the sun. It is prettily situated, on the 
sunny side of the hill, in the midst of a neat 
garden, and possesses somewhat of our English 
notions of cottage comfort; while a run of 
water, gurgling over the rocks in the back- 
ground, and leaping upwards of a hundred 
feet into an old volcanic crater, throws a little 
life into the scene ; but the great characteristic 
feature of the surrounding country is that of 
sterility and stern inhospitality. When the 
summit of the hills is gained, a rather agree- 
able and unusual change takes place, the land 
being more cultivated than in the lower parts 
of the island adjoining the town. Plantation 
House, the residence of the Governor, and se- 
veral neat villas, with some thriving young 
timber around them, are scattered rather 
thickly over the landscape. The American 
aloe, set out in rows as fences for the enclo- 
sures, is very luxuriant, and its magnificent 

appearance quite sets at rest the erroneous 
old notion that it flowers but once in a hun- 
dred years. The climate of St. Helena, in- 
deed, appears particularly suitable to the 
plant, as its splendid flower is seen in thick 
clusters at every joint of the stem. The 
flowering of it appears to depend solely upon 
the growth of the plant, which is rapid ac- 
cording to the temperature of the climate ; 
and while at the Cape of Good Hope it is 
seen in as full perfection as at St. Helena ; in 
the more northern latitudes, as in England, it 
is longer arriving at maturity. 

The island* is perhaps cultivated as far as 

* The entrenched coast of St. Helena counts as 
many cannons as there are met: in the garrison, namely, 

400 ; during the captivity of the Emperor, there were 

4,000 soldiers. At the present day, the total popula- 

tion of the isle is composed of the garrisou, Eurcpeans, 

slaves, the gieater part of whom are of mixed blood, 
and some Chinese; and very certaiuly, this number, 
small as it is, will materially decrease, so soon as the 
ashes of Napgieon are removed. [ts commercial influ. 
euee has likewise fallen off sensibly, and will perhaps 

do sv yet more, for, at the present day, there is not a 

ship coming from the Cape, and carrying passengers, 


which does not oblige itself, after agreement among 
the crew, to put in at James ‘Town. Its commerce 


with China is already a blank. As to the rest, every- 
thing is exorbitantly dear.—Letter per the Astrolabe, 
Sept. 9, 1840, 
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the broken and volcanic nature of the ground Ma 
will admit ; but its produce is extremely = 
small; and an English farmer would say that 70! 
the approaches to anything like agriculture ima 
were very limited and unpretending. The the 
lower class of islanders subsist principally the 
upon salt provisions; and the troops, during thou 
the period from 1815 to 182], when there was vote 
a strong garrison, were solely confined to such pe 
rations, except on their Sovereign’s birthday, eh 
and on other high days and holidays, while mm 
the richer portion of the inhabitants depend playe 
on vessels touching from the Cape, the com- credi 
manders of which, allured by the tempting life, 
bait offered, have ever been too prone to part Carri 
with the stock laid in for cabin consumption, rises 
leaving their passengers on short commons sentr, 
uring the remainder of the homeward-bound hours 
voyage. Mackarel is plentiful enough in its his fa 
season, and all forestalling is so strictly for. Toad | 
bidden, and the injunction of it attended to, where 
that we could not prevail upon some fisher- own § 
men to sell us a few, which they had takenon quest, 
the anchorage ground, until the fish had been the Se 
fairly exposed in the market. Fuel, as may some 
imagined, is extremely scarce ; for although death, 
furze is cultivated for that purpose, it is too the gr: 
quick in burning, even with the strictest eco- for the 
nomy, for a sufficient supply to be obtained, the spa 
Vegetables and fruit of every kind thrive of the . 
well, but they also command high prices, J tps | 
owing to their great demand by the shipping. charge 
Our host, however, furnished us with the best of amas 
practical illustration of the cost of keeping J “@pacit; 
house in St. Helena, and spared us endless talled ) 
inquiry on that score, by charging us at the ia his g 
rate of 23 shillings per head for a moderate high ex 
dinner, and 15 shillings for the hire of a single @ ‘Tm on 
saddle horse for a couple of hours. M posse 
But to come at once to the great and lead. @f Veteran’ 
ing feature of the island—the Grave of Napo- | “ help 
eon. A narrow path, partially covered with Jf Willow, 
rankling weeds, turns to the left from the filled wit 
road between James Town and Longwood, 
and descends abruptly into the most fertile — #4 the 
little valley in the island. The tomb, situated J Tot and 
in the trough, if it may be so termed, of this like ever 
little dell, consists of three plain slabs of value, It 
stone, slightly elevated above the level of the Sd it wi 
ground, and is surrounded by an iron railing, lately ‘the 
over which five old willows droop ther longer gr 
branches. An outer palisade of wood enci- “ater ares 
cles a considerable area of grass, and serves to the wil 
as a protection to the willows against cattle; ‘te others 
but they have sadly suffered from the hanis as th 
of other ruthless visitors, who apparently 3 bu 
were resolved upon carrying them away, rt iton rails 
and branch, being anything but satisfied with allow 
obtaining some slight memento of this interes —not 
ing spot. At the wicket of the outer railing "on it: it 
stands a sentry-box ; in this is deposited tjl ™% be sati 
“Visitor's Book,” filled as usual with ff “that ou 
strange compound of names, and stations! of “ J 
life, and an unusually strange quantity er, h 
lachrymose effusions, many of which bear Mill T shou! 
stamp of having been laboured and co - can, ( 
108 | 





over through many a weary day before ® 
author caught a distant glimpse of St. Hele 
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TALE OF A BRIGAND. 





ellowish teguments, hard and very adherent. 











































e —— eyes offered ve _— appear FOUNDED ON FACT. plai 
ance, and the upper part was lined with eye- e 
lids; the balls of the eyes were entire, but CHaene Pm pepe BE.) = 
had lost somewhat of their volume and shape. Tey arrived at the cottage; a neat serving all 
The eyelids completely closed, adhered to the girl came to welcome her new and lovely mis- use 
under parts, and were hard; the bones of the tress, and Nina also was surprised to see signs crue 
nose, and the teguments which covered them, of other inhabitants. She questioned Pietro, was 
were well preserved ; the tube and the sides who replied that some friends of his from a Ma 
alone had suffered. The cheeks were full. distant part of the Campagna were at present his 1 
The teguments of that portion of the face in that neighbourhood, and that he had offered mos' 
were remarkable for their soft supple feel, them a home in this cot during their stay, ter, 
and their whitish colour ; those of the chin ‘ Who are your friends, Pietro, love?” asked The: 
were slightly bluish, and derived that colour his young bride—and what intelligence did banc 
from the beard, which appeared to have not Pietro’s answer convey to her fond heart, and 
grown after death. The chin itself was not ‘“ Now hush thee, dearest Nina, thou art mine shou 
in the least altered; and still preserved the own—my own most darling wife; man cannot attac 
character peculiar to Napoleon’s countenance. part thee from me now—thou wilt not throw then 
The lips were thinned and asunder, and three a gloom over thy Pietro by thy anger, neither help! 
of the front teeth, extremely white, were seen wilt thou betray thy husband, love. My husb: 
under the upper lip, which was slightly raised friends are—Gasparoni and his men!—and Her 
to the left. The hands were perfect, and did thou, most lovely Nina, art a bandit’s bride! roni 
not exhibit any sort of alteration ; if the arti- Nay, Nina, look not in such speechless horror, sayin 
culations had lost their motions, the skin ap- but prepare thee to receive my chief as be ruing 
peared to have preserved the colour of life; comes his faithful servant’s wife.” During ceive 
and the fingers bore long, adherent, and very this speech, poor Nina’s heart had been the Nina 
white nails ; the legs were enclosed in boots, scene of many contending feelings; first, hor- but : 
but in consequence of the threads of the latter ror inexpressible had filled her mind, but she She d 
being worn, the four last toes were visible on adored Pietro, she was his wife, in him, there- for hi 
both sides. The skin of these toes was a dull fore were concentrated all her feelings; allher Manco , 
white, and the nails were still adherent. The duties upon earth regarded him, and Nin the yj 
front region of the thorax was strongly de- murmured not. With calmness, and withs B Jess y 
pressed in the middle; the coats of the abdo- look of unutterable love, she replied, “ A ban- HH betwe 
men hard, and fallen in; the members ap- dit’s bride! no, no, Pietro, thy bride, most MH the of 
peared to have preserved their shape under true, but do not call thyself a robber. Yet, M and ¢ 
the clothes which covered them. I pressed Pietro, husband, I am thine, I will serve theo await 
the left arm, it was hard, and had lost some- in all I can with honour to myself; I will re BF  golute 
what of its volume.” ceive thy chief with courtesy; but, Pietro,re- % draw 
The body was not exposed to the air longer member, not even for thy safety can I ever # now , 
than two minutes at most, which were neces- assist thee to pursue thy lawless course, 0h, MH the d, 
sary for the surgeon to take measures to pre- leave this band, beloved Pietro. Let us r- given 
vent any alteration ; the coffins were then im- turn to Rome; I will labour for thy honow- MH gnq gh 
mediately closed, the leaden soldered down, able support, and no toils shall ever draw Mang w. 
and strongly fixed in the new leaden coffin murmur from me, but thine ill-gotten wealth B hep gt 
sent from Paris, which was likewise carefully 1 will not help thee to obtain; nay, more,Pi¢ MH the pj 
soldered down. It was then afterwards tro, I shall feel it my duty to oppose thy chie, H Sho oo 
placed in the “ Chapelle Ardente” of the Belle and endeavour to forewarn his intended vie- mp 
Poule frigate, anterior to its sailing for tims of their impending danger; and thee, b- _ 
France. Having reached Cherbourg, it is loved! oh, can I ever enjoy thy riches!” Ail which 
now on its road to Paris. this moment a stranger entered, his gallant gloay 
———_ mien and lofty bearing spoke of a most dautt- H  tremp); 
MISTLETOE. less heart; his dress was dusty and way-WoM, Hable to 
THE magical properties of the Mistletoe, are pistols and stiletto were in his vest, and acl Hof dan 
mentioned both by Virgil and Ovid. bine in his hand, proclaimed him to have bea ew ¢ 
Apuleius has preserved some verses of the on nopeaceful mission. He advanced to Pie d; 
poet Lelius, in which he mentions the mistle- tro saying, “ Comrade and dear friend, I p*y bate, 
toe, as one of the things necessary to make a thee introduce me to thy lovely bride.” Ani and cru 
magician. the name of “ Gasparoni” faltered on Piet to awa: 
In the dark ages, a similar belief prevailed, lips. Nina came forward and gracefully 1 ing, | 
and even to this present day, the peasants of ceived the bandit’s homage; she had alreji wa, he 
Holstein, and some other countries, call the determined upon her future conduct; she o- Weapon 
mistletoe, the “ Spectre’s Wand,” from a sup- sented to appear content among a ho Toad, p 
position, that holding a branch of mistletoe in robbers, and Pietro still more idolised bi Jong an 
the hand, will not only enable a man to see wife. Days passed on, he went far, and ¢leareq 
ghosts, but to force them to speak to him. away for weeks together, but when he retumell or tng 
The mistletoe is peculiar to Christmas and laden with spoil, Nina would not look # for Piet 








its revels,—Daniel’s “ Merrie England.” jewels he offered, but silently and quietly 
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formed a wife’s best duties to her guilty 
Pasband, never breathing a murmur of com- 
plaint, but resolutely resolved never to par- 
take by any voluntary act, in his crimes. At 
last the time arrived when she had to summon 
all her virtuous resolution ; when she had to 
use her power to save helpless victims from a 
cruel fate. * * * * ‘The bandit’s cot 
was filled with fierce and armed men. The 
Marchese D’Alvola was expected to pass on 
his way to Rome. The Marchese, an old and 
most wealthy man, was, with his fair daugh- 
ter, about to return to his palace in Rome. 
They would be a rich prize for Gasparoni’s 
band—they were to be attacked, plundered, 
and taken prisoners, until a heavy ransom 
should be received for their liberation. The 
attack was proposed for the next day. How 
then did Nina plead for the old man and his 
helpless child,—and how did she implore her 
husband to abstain from joining in the fray. 
Her entreaties were unheeded ; and Gaspa- 
toni and his men sallied forth that evening, 
saying they should lie in ambush among the 
tuins of the aqueducts, until they should per- 
ceive the carriages of the old Marchese. 
Nina wept a sad adieu upon Pietro’s breast, 
but she dared not say “ God bless thee.” 
She devoutly, however, offered many prayers 
for his protection; and, invoking the assist- 
ance of the Holy Virgin, she prepared to save 
the victims, marked out for the prey of law- 
less men. Quickly she sped along the road 
between the cottage and Albano. She sought 
the officer who commanded the troops there ; 
and to him she imparted the danger which 
awaited the Marchese on his route. She re- 
solutely refused to give her name, or to with- 
draw the veil which covered her lovely, but 
now ashy countenance. She had performed 
the duty of a Christian woman; she had 
given warning to the helpless of their danger, 
and she now returned to her cottage to weep 
and watch, and pray for the preservation of 
her still beloved Pietro. The weary hours of 
the night passed on, dreary and wretched. 
She could no longer resist the impulse she felt 
frompting her, to repair to the ruined aque- 
, and be witness to the scene of terror 
which was likely to ensue. Wrapping a large 
dak around her fragile form, she went forth 
trembling and alone, in the hopes of being 
able to save her beloved Pietro in the moment 
of danger. She gained the ruins which she 
knew concealed her husband and his daring 
band; she heard their voices as in close de- 
bate. Secreting herself beneath a solitary 
and crumbling arch, she resolved with patience 
to await the dreadful crisis she felt approach- 
Presently the sound of carriage-whcels 

was heard, and the bandits prepared their 
Weapons for attack—soon they rushed into the 
Toad, pistols and carbines flashed, and cries 
loud and shrill were heard. When the smoke 
Cleared off, poor Nina was seen in the midst 


‘of the conflict, and she was calling for mercy 


for Pietro, The bandits had little suspected 


the resistance they would meet with, they 
dreamt not of the escort of military which fol- 
lowed the marchese’s carriage—they dreamt 
not of arrest. Some of the bold fellows laid 
bleeding and dying on the ground, others were 
sullen captives in the soldiers’ hands. Few, 
very few escaped of the bold outlaw band. 
Poor Nina beheld her husband wounded and 
dying—she flew to him—she told himthe whole 
part she had taken in the dreadful scene. He 
raised his dying eyes to her with a look of 
inexpressible love, and his faint voice uttered, 
“ Bless thee, Nina, thou deservest a happier 
lot than thou hast had with me. 0 bless thee, 
angelic goodness, would I had followed thy 
pure counsels. I had not then left thee an 
outlaw’s widow. Return to Rome, dear Nina, 
forget thy guilty Pietro, and be happy as thou 
art good and pure.” She raised his drooping 
head to her fond and faithful bosom only in 
time to receive his last sigh. Pietro’s spirit 
fled; she, poor thing, fell senseless on the 
bloody ground. They raised her, and carried 
her to her desolate. home, but when she re- 
vived from that long swoon, she awoke not to 
consciousness, the bright spark of reason had 
fled when Pietro breathed his last. For many 
months the lovely maniac was seen to wander 
mid those fatal ruins, seeking for him whom 
she could not find, until, one day, the pale 
corpse of Nina was discovered by a peasant, 
lying as if in a sweet sleep, beneath that arch 
where she had been concealed on the dreadful 
night of the combat. Her gentle spirit had 
at last found rest, and all her woes had ended 
there. But the Roman peasantry still say, 
that a form, like that of Nina's, often seems, in 
the stillness of night, to hover round that me- 
lancholy spot, for they say that Nina still seeks 
her husband there. Laura C, R—s. 


PANTHEISM OF THE HINDOOS. 


PaNTHEISM, @ Very mischievous rule of faith, 
prevails, no doubt, in the modern creeds of a 
large portion of the Hindoo population, of 
which the prodigious multitude of their deities, 
amcunting to three hundred and thirty mil- 
lions, is, of itself, a sufficient attestation ; in 
fact, every thing in nature is deified. In or- 
der to elevate the supremacy and universality 
of the one only eternal and omnipotent agent, 
they multiply him into principles, in number 
unapproachable by human computation ; and 
by this minuteness and multiplicity of separa- 
tion, reduce all his mighty attributes from 
their supreme greatness to the most trifling 
insignificance. ‘The stupend jesty of 
the Gcdhead is attenuated to a mere shadow, 
and under three hundred and thirty millions 
cf uncouth forms, modelled after the caprices 
of jugglers and enthusiasts, we behold the 
Deity cf Hindostan a monster in seeming—a 
chimera, as repulsive as the gorgeous, and 
more hideous than the fabled, hydra. 
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ERASMUS ON EARLY RISING. 


[THE subjoined paper on “ Early Rising,” 
taken from the Colloquies of Erasmus, not 
only furnishes a very superior instance, from 
the masterly manner in which the argument 
is developed, of the Socratic mode of rea- 
soning, but is simple and powerful in its per- 
abit towards a good and commendable 
it. 


A. To day I was desirous to have met with 
you, but you were denied to be at home. 

B. They did not lie altogether. 1 was not 
indeed for you, but I was then very much jor 
myself. 

A. What riddle is that? 

B. You know that old proverb: * I do not 
sleep for all men;” nor does the jest of Nasica 
escape from your memory, to whom, when he 
was desirous to visit his friend Ennius, the 
maid, by order of her master, denied that he 
wasat home. Nasica perceived it and depar- 
ted. But when Ennius in turn entered the 
house of his friend Nasica, and asked the boy 
whether he was within, Nasica shouted from 
the parlour, saying, “ I am not at home.” And 
when Ennius, knowing his voice, said, “ You 
impudent fellow, do not I know you are speak- 
ing?” “ Nay,” said Nasica,“ you are more im- 
pudent, who do not give credit to me, whereas 
I trusted your maid.” 

A. You were.perhaps busy? 

B. Nay, sweetly idle. 

A. Again you trouble me with a riddle. 

B. I will tell you then, plainly. Nor. will 
I call a fig anything else than a fig. 

A. Tell me. 

B. I was fast asleep. : 

A. What say you! But the eighth hour 
had passed then, whereas the sun rises. this 
month before the fourth. 

B. It is free for the sun, for me indeed, to 
rise even at midnight, so that it be allowed me 
to sleep to satisfaction. i 

A. But does that happen by chance, or is 
it a custom? 

B. Custom entirely. 

A. But the custom of a thing not good ia 
very bad. 

B. Nay, no sleep is pleasanter than after 
the sun is risen. 

A. What hour, I pray you, do you usually 
leave your bed? 

B. Between the fourth and ninth. 

A. Time long enough. Queens hardly are 
80 many hours a-dressing. But how came you 
into that custom? 

B. Because we generally prolong our feasts, 
games, and jests, till late of night. We make 
up that loss by morning sleep. 

A. I scarce ever saw a man more perni- 
ciously prodigal than you. , 

B. It seems to me frugality rather than 
prodigality. In the mean time I neither con- 
sume candles nor wear clothes. i 

A- Preposterous frugality, indeed, to: save 
glass that you may lose jewels. That philoso- 
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pher was otherwise minded, who, being asked 
what was the most precious thing, answered, 
“ Time.” Moreover, since it is agreed that 
the morning is the best part of the whole day, 
you love to lose what is the most precious in 
the most precious thing. 

B. Is that lost which is given to the body? 

A. Nay, it is taken from the body, which 
then is most sweetly affected, and most of all 
recruited, when it is refreshed with seasonable 
and moderate sleep, and is strengthened with 
morning watching. 

B. But it is pleasant to sleep. 

A. What can be pleasant to one that per- 
ceives nothing? 

B. This very thing alone is pleasant, to per- 
ceive nothing of trouble. 

A. But they are more happy in that respect 
who sleep in their graves; for sometimes 
dreams are troublesome to a man asleep. 

B. They say that the body is fattened most 
of all with sleep. 

A. That is the fattening of dormice, not of 
men. Animals that are prepared for feasts 
are rightly fattened. What signifies it for a 
man to procure fatness, but that he may go 
loadened with a heavier pack? Tell me, if 

ou had a servant, whether you had rather 
ve him fat, or lively, and fit for all services! 

B. But I am not » servant. 

A. It is enough for me, that you had rather 
have @ servant fit for service than well fat- 
tened. 

B. Indeed I had rather. 

A. But Plato said that the soul of man is 
the man; that the body is nothing else than 
a house or instrument. You, however, will 
confess, I suppose, that the soul is the princi- 
pal part of man, the body the servant of the 
mind, 

B. Let it be so, if you will. 

A. Since you would not have a servant 
heavy, with a huge belly, but had rather have 
one nimble and brisk, why do you provide a 
lazy and fat servant for the mind? 

B. I am overcome with truth. 

‘ A. Nowhear another loss. As the mind far 
excels the body, so you confess that the riches 
- the mind far excel the good things of the 


ody. 

B. You say what is likely. 

A. But amongst the good things of the 
mind, wisdom has the first place. 

B. I confess. 

A. No part of the day is more useful for 
the getting of this than the morning; whet 
the sun rising fresh, brings vigour and brisk- 
ness to all things, and dissipates the fumes 
that are accustomed to be exhaled out of the 
stomach, which are wont to cloud the habita- 
tion of the mind. 

B. I do not say “ Nay.” 

A. Now, reckon up for me how much leart 
ing you might get to yourself in those four 
hours, which you lose in so unseasonable sleep. 

B. Much indeed. ; 

A. I have experienced that more is done 
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one’s studies, in one hour in the morning, than 
in three in the afternoon, and that with no 
damage to the body. 

B. I have heard so. 

A. Then consider, that if you cast up into 
a sum the loss of every day, how great a mass 
it will be. 

B. A huge one truly. 

A. He that squanders away jewels and gold 
rashly, is reckoned a prodigal, and receives a 

a he who throws away these good 
Sings, so much more precious, is not he much 
more scandalously prodigal? 

B. So it appears, if we examine the matter 
by right reason. 

A. Now consider that which Plato writ, 
that nothing is more beautiful, nothing more 
lovely than Wisdom; which, if it could be seen 
with bodily eyes, would attract incredible 
love of itself. 

B. But that cannot be seen. 

A. I confess, not with bodily eyes, but it is 
seen with the eyes of the mind, which is the 
better part of man, and where there is incre- 
dible love, there must be the greatest plea- 
sure, as often as the mind confers with such a 
mistress. 

B. You say what is likely. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 0 0 2- 


CAPTURE OF LINCELLES. 


On entering the town, there was not a house 
in the place of which the doors and windows 
were not carefully closed. Some of the inha- 
bitants appeared to have deserted it—the re- 
mainder kept close within their dwellings, 
and to the applications of us, their deliverers, 
for food, they paid no attention. It seemed 
however, as if they had not adhered to this 
plan of seclusion all day long, for the dead 
which lay in the streets were plundered; and, 
in some instances, stripped naked. 

One fair, delicate-looking youth, an officer, 
as I understood, of artillery, with light-brown 
hair, and a skin as white as alabaster, had 
been thus served ; and a more piteous specta- 
cle than he presented, it would be difficult to 
conceive. 

Poor boy! a musket-shot had passed quite 
through his head, and there he lay, his smooth 
and pure cheek stained with his own blood, 
instead of resting, as it ought to have done, 
on his mother’s bosom. 

War is a fearful calamity, at the best, 
which we cease to regard, except with horror, 
when we look upon its effects as they show 
themselves on the mangled remains of full- 

wn men; but, when such a child as this 
become its victim, our horror deepens 
well nigh into agony. f 

I declare that the vision of that slight fair 
corpse haunted me for many a day after ; and 
that not unfrequently, I have started from my 
sleep, so vivid was the impression of its very 
presence near me.—Rev. G. Gleig’e “ Chelsea 
Veteran.” 
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DEATH OF THE CHILDREN BEFORE 
THE FATHERS. 


Tat instead of the rose, thorns and thistles 
should sprout up—that in lieu of felicities and 
pure hymns of Eden, should prevail the cries 
of a distressed creation—and instead of tho 
“voice of God, walking in the cool of the 
garden,” harmonious with all accents of me- 
lodiousness and love, there should be a con- 
version of it into tones of anger and expulsion 
~—all these were as nothing, in comparison, to 
the ominous shadow that fell upon the heart 
of our First Parent, when he saw the paleness 
and exanimating power of Death spread over 
the form of his second son Abel. This was 
tho shaft, directed by God’s anger, that drave 
more deeply into his soul, than any former 
visitation, for it was the virtual wounding and 
excoriation of his “own flesh and his own 
blood.” 

Among all the afflictions of human life, there 
is none which causes such sickness of heart as 
the loss of children. The death of parents is 
a part of the order of things. “One genera- 
tion goeth and another cometh.” The fall of 
the worn-out ancient Autumn, is but a natural 
and necessary precursor of the germination 
and leafing of the Spring. Consonant with 
our notions of general fitness, and the usual 
course of nature, old things becomingly “ pass 
away” before the new: but when the bolt 
smites the young, and spares the aged, the 
general current of providential rule appears 
to be reversed, and Nature revolts at the in- 
fraction of her most steadfast law. 

Adam, indeed, must have severely felt this 
first visitation, and have been appalled at its 
strangeness. True that this death was not 
effected in the usual course of nature ; for it 
was the result of violence, but that the “rich 
case of mortality”—the outward form—that 
was in Abel of such singular glory, should be 
subject to so dire mutation—that the flower- 
bloom should die off the cheek—warmth de- 
sert the glossy-white skin—dim and unearth] 
glassiness fill the eye but late so lustrous with 
bright life—these were things passingly fear- 
ful in the eyes of Adam, who had yet no notion 
of a stoppage to existenve; but whose ideas, 
imbibed in Paradise, were corresponsive with 
those of the Angels, whose bloom and juvene- 
scence were to be existible for ever. 

That he should “die the death” was a 
doom which Adam now began to understand, 
and that in a most terrible shape ; for there 
would have been comparatively a richness of 
mercy in the decree, had the parents first 
been allowed to pass away before their child, 
that in the contrary case, endued with tenfold 
depth and horror, ‘the words of the perilling 
curse. That the righteous Abel, endeared to 
them by every precious association, should 
have been felled by the “ butcher death,” 
served as a fearful and hideous sample to 
his parents, what wae the “dying of the 
death.” 
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At a later period, however, in sacred hi:- 
tory, when to “die the death” was become 
familiar to mortal men, and acknowledged xs 
a law of their nature, still does this occur- 
rence—the death of children before their 
fathers, appear so uncommon and singulér 
an event in the eyes of the holy writer, as to 
be the only apparent reason for his insertica 
of one particular passage in his precise record. 
It is thus'stated:— * 

“and Haran died before his father, in the land of 
his captivity, in Ur of the Chaldees.”"® r 

Here, in Ur of the Chaldees, the old patri- 
archal cedar, Terah, who, at this early postdi- 
luvian period, had clambered up to the hes‘ 
vens with his weight of years, and around 
whom they had passed, yielding him swect 
concord and undisturbed serenity of exist- 
ence, beheld the Roses, Vines, and Olives—the 
children that grew around him, flourish ia 
strength and beauty, hoping and expecting 
that he should be the first to fall, as the course 
of nature made it usual, among the younger 
offspring of his vineyard. : 

But there was one of these tender plants 
which outwardly appeared to luxuriate by 
the rivers of waters, but at whose core preyeti 
® secret malady; and one fair day, when all 
the rest of that rising forest was buoyant with 
pride and pleasure, Terah saw the loveliest of 
the group, prostrated by the hand of death. 
O rose and glory of the young world, what 


weeping was there in Chaldea, over thy earlv 
fall !—snatched from the parent bed, in thy 
early vernal age, few were the years that 
poured sweetness on thy head—few were the 
dews whose softness nourished thee—few the 
perfumed winds that fanned thee with the 


waftage of their sweets. Made desolate, in: 
deed, must the father’s heart have been, at 
this troublous calamity—he who had hoped 
to have had his honoured head laid in ths 
quiet grave by those whom he gave birth ic, 
was now himself the mourner over him whom 
he had borne, How much is expressed ii 
that passage, apparently containing only & 
simple announcement—“ And Haran died 
before his Father.” 

The narratives of real life, and the inci- 
dents of fictitious histury, supply no picturei 
so deeply affecting, as the exhibition of parents 
lamenting over their offspring. In Home’s 
d:ama of Douglas, the scope and purpose of. 
which is to display the workings of maternat 
tenderness, there is no passage that comes 
home so intimately to the heart, as that fina 
burst of passion into which the bereft lady: 
breaks over the dead body of her last hope. 

“ My son! my son! 
My beautiful! my brave! how proud was I 
Of thee, aud of thy valour! my fund heart 
(Fe. flowed this day with transport, when I theught 
Of growing oldjamidst a race of thine.” 

But the most touching, and, indeed, most’ 
explicit instance of this kind, is to be found 
in that pathetic and heart-stirring lament of 


® Gen. xi., 28. 
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the poet-king, over his wayward, yet beloved 
Absalom :— 

“Oh, my son Absalom! my son. my son Absalom! 
Would God that I had died for thee. Oh, Absalom, 
my son, my son !—"” 

This passage, containing the finest possible 
burst of natural feeling ever uttered, contains 
in itself, also, a bitter cry against apparent 
violation of the steady laws of nature, 
Weighed down with years, his hairs white as 
the driven snow with age, his eye-sight dim, 
and strength dry and withered—here was he, 
in his “age’s lateness,” suffered to remain, 
while his son, in the bloom and virility of 
manhood, wag ruthlessly torn away. The 
bolt had spared the powerless and old—while 
the green and tender plant had succumbed 
under Death’s indiscriminate smiting. Would 
God that I—cries the hoary king in his an- 
guish—who am stricken in years, and ripe 
and ready for the grave—“ Would God I had 
died for thee.” Fitter had it been, than for 
thy fresh and flushy pride of being, to be so 
untimely consigned to darkness. 

Cato, the Elder, had likewise a beloved son, 
and he, too, cut off in the most promising 
period of his life. Him, the great master of 
Roman oratory, who was his friend, and who 
felt as a father for a father’s losses, speaks 
of in his Treatise on Old Age, and describes 
how that even the anticipations of Elysium 
will receive their principal zest from the meet- 
ing again of Sire and Son, and the redressing 
of that strong griof which the premature de- 

arture of the latter never fails to leave be- 

ind it. It is august and majestical to read, 
how the father is represented as forgetting all 
the sublime visions and exalted pleasures 
which this lofty state of being would confer, 
and how, passing by his meeting with the 
shining spirits of the departed, and the com- 
pany of souls divinified, he lays all the stress, 
and yearning of his mind, upon the last part 
and eubject of the sentence, and gratulates 
himself, above all, at the again beholding his 
noble and worthy son :— 

“ Oh preclarum diem,” exclaims he, speaking in the 
person uf the elder Cato, “ cum ad illud divinum ani- 
morum coneilivm cetumque proficiscar, cumque ¢z 
léc turbé et colluvioue diseedam! proficiscar enim 
non ad eos solum vires, de quibus ante dixi; sed etiam 
ad Catonem meum, quo vemo melior vatts est, nemo 
pietate prestantior ; cujus & me corpus crematum est; 
quod contra decuit ab illo meum.” 

But the regret of the elder Cato, for the 
fall of a “tabernacle of decay,” in the out- 
ward decoration of which, Nature had been 
so lavish, was small compared with that to 
which the loss of the bright jewel, which the 
casket gave earnest of, naturally gave rise. 
What might not have been anticipated, 
thought the noble Roman, of one whose 
younger years were so thick with shoots of 
promise, and with so many manly and supe- 
rior virtues. 

And this last, is the chief and most afilict- 
ing point of view on which the parent dwells, 
when subjected to the sad privation ; for it is 

























































































































































on the yet unexpanded bud, and not on the 
fully-developed flower, that fancy loves to 
ponder. In old age, we can anticipate little 
that we have not seen. On our seniors, calm 
experience has already sat in judgment. If 
the bright portions of their characters have 
attracted regard, the dark have not passed 
unnoticed. Our imaginings of their career 
have been swallowed up in its cold realities. 
But in our estimate of the young, we are 
at full liberty to create his character and 
d We are able to invest the future with 
all glorious anticipations ; to clothe the track 
of his ascending path, with imagination’s lus- 
tre,—“ sunbright or brighter ;” and to close 
the far-off end of his life’s vista with the pur- 
ple splendour of magnificent hopes. And, 
therefore, when death comes unexpectedly on 
a being of fine capability, it is not only the 
past innocence, or the present beauty of the 
object that we alone have to lament, but a 
whole glorious future, irradiated with splen- 
did promises, thereafter to have been creative 
of full and perfected fruits. W.A. 





BOOK-WORMS.* 


THERE are various species of book-worms, the 
one probably most familiar, is the allegorical 
book-worm—man. He is a very voracious 
devourer, generally in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his intellect, but he is pantophagous. 

The other animals, called also book- 
worms, confine their appetites to the food in 
the various materials of books, whether paper, 
leather, or parchment. 

They spare neither sacred nor profane lite- 
rature—neither the most pious, the most elo- 
quent, the most learned labours of our most 
zealous divines, the most sublime musings of 
our poets, nor the most elaborate investiga- 
tions of our lawyers and critics. All these 
have, in their turn, fallen a sacrifice to the 
depredations of the Anobium, the Dermes- 
tes, and Lepisma, squamatum, argenteum, 
cauda triplici. 

Thus even the most precious treasures have 
hidden and insidious insect-enemies. 

The larve of Crambus pinguinalis, will 
establish itself upon the binding of a book, 
and spinning a robe, which it covers with its 
own excrement, will do it no little injury. 

A mite ( Acarus eruditus,) eats the paste 
that fastens the paper over the edges of the 
binding, and so loosens it. 

The caterpillar of another little moth takes 
its station in damp old books, between the 
leaves, and there commits great ravages; and 
many a black-letter rarity, which in these 
days of bibliomania would have been valued 
at its weight in gold, has been snatched by 
these destroyers from the hands of book- 
collectors. 


® Abridged from a Deseription givengbefore the 
— Socivty, by the Keeper of the Museum, 
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The little wood-boring beetles, Anobium 
pertinaz, and striatum, also attack books, 
and will even bore through several volumes, 
They also destroy prints and drawings, whe- 
ther framed or preserved in a portfolio. 

A recent instance occurred in a public 
library but little visited, wherein twenty- 
seven folio volumes were perforated in a 
straight line, by the same insect, (probably 
one of the last-mentioned species,) in such a 
manner that in passing a cord through the 
perfect round hole made by it, these twenty- 
seven volumes could be raised at once. 

The Termes pulsatorius, which is accused 
of frightening the timid at night, as the death- 
watch, is also accused of being a depredator 
among books. 


PARAPHRASE OF THE 80th PSALM. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Isra¥i’s Shepherd, hear, O hear! 
Juseph’s Leader, turn thine ear ! 
Thou that sitt’st enthrou'd on high ! 
Show thy radiant Mujesty ! 

Let thy saints who lived of yore, 
In thy greatness thee a ‘ 
Save, O save us, God of light, 
Shield us with thy holy might ! 
Will thy anger never vanish ? 
Wilt thou peace for ever banish ? 
See the tears thy people shed, 
Tears for drink, and terrs for bread, 
Lo! our angry neighbuurs chide, 
Lo! our enemies deride ; 

Save, O save us, God of light ! 
Shield us with thy holy might. 
Lo! the vine thy guardian haud 
Planted iu the heathen’s land ! 
Where is now its verdant bough ? 
Where its shadowy branches now ? 
Riven and uprooted see 

All its wonted verdancy ! 

Save, O save us, God of light ! 
Shield us with thy holy might! 
See thy vineyard’s gen‘rous fruit, 
Trampled on by forest brute! 
Burnt by flame, by axe laid bare, 
All is ruin! all despair! 

Smite! Avenger great and dread ! 
Vengeance on the spoiler’s head ! 
Save, O save us, God of light! 
Shield us with thy holy might ! 





NEEDLES. 


Neeptes are said to have been first made in 
England by a native of India, a.p. 1545, but 
the art was lost at his death. ft 

It was, however, recovered by Christopher 
Greening, in 1560, who was settled, with his 
three children, Elizabeth, John, and Thomas, 
by Mr. Damar, ancestor of the present Lord 
Milton, at Long Crendon, in Bucks, where 
the manufactory has been carried on from 
that time to the present period.* 


© It is worth while to remark the circumstance, that 
bya hine of the simplest fi being nothing 
in fact but a tray, 20,000 needles thrown promiscuously 
together, mixed and entangled in every way, are laid 
parallel, heads tu beads, avd pwiuts to pointe, in the 
course of three or four minutes, , 
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PEN-AND-INK PORTRAITS. 


AN OBLIGING MAN. 


Tn1s is a stoutish, oldish, single gentleman, 
with a ruddy, merry, countenance, and man- 
ners to match. He tells facetious stories, ral- 
lies the young people, and is perpetually mak- 
ing brisk observations, which he follows up by 


a loud laugh, thereby indicating them to be‘ 


jokes. He is a most useful man in parties. 
He will sing a song directly he is requested, 
and sometimes without being requested at all; 
he will take a hand at whist on the shortest 
notice; he will dance, if another couple be 
wanted; he will wait on the ladies at supper 
more diligently than any professed waiter— 


and, in one word, will do anything to “ oblige.” . 


A pic-nic is a mere nothing without him. He 
will take two pies in each hand, half-a-dozen 
plates in one coat pocket, and three bottles of 
wine in the other. ‘I'hen he carves everything 
for everybody, laughs, almgst to suffocation, 


at his own awkwardness, and drinks liqueurs . 


out of an egg-shell. In every family he visits, 
he is treated quite like one of themselves. He 
accompanies the children to the theatre when 
papa is detained on business, fills his pocket 
with sugar plums for them, spins a top to 
show them the way, and earnestly advises 
them to “ knuckle down” at marbles. 

An © obliging man” must not marry if he 


wish to retain his popularity. He cannot be 
any longer teased about Miss Arabella Taylor, 
whom he was suspected to have flirted with 
ten years ago; nor Miss Mary White, who 
always takes his part when he is called an 


old bachelor. All the amusing badinage as 
to his matrimonial intentions would then be 
over, and he and the ladies most insipidly at 
peace with each other. . 

He dies, aged about sixty, and leaves all he 
has, divided into nice little legacies, amongst 
his friends; thus proving, even at the very last, 
his anxiety to “ oblige.” 


A DEAR CREATURE. 


This is a young lady, whose character is 
somewhat similar to that last sketched. She 
enjoys great popularity, because,‘as she has 
few pretensions, she appears to interfere with 
the selfish views of no one, and is, moreover, 
willing to “ make herself generally useful.” 

Oh! Charlotte Newton is such a dear crea- 
ture! Everybody likes her, and she is so 
useful in company, and so ready to do what 
she can! Poor thing, it is a great pity she 
has no money; for, really, though not pretty, 
she looks very well by candlelight. But all 
the world knows her father was nothing but 
@ poor captain in the army. 

So Miss Newton is asked to every party as 
@ matter of course. 
Beville; but if “ dear Fanny” should happen 
to indulge a penchant for Alfred Beville, she 
will waltz with Ensign Huggins rather than 
make her uneasy. She has but little voice, 
she knows; but it is better to sing when you 


She waltzes with Alfred . 


* are asked, than refuse and be called affected. 
. She knows the first of all duets, and all trios, 
. but will take the second if 


agreeable. Italian 
is the same to her as English, and indeed she 
greatly prefers it, as being more soft and silky, 
She likes the harp much better than the piano, 
and would practise on it three hours a day— 
if she had one. Her papa promised to buy 
her a harp—but he is a naughty, tantalizing 
papa! 

She marries excellently at the age of twenty; 
but, alas! the happy man is the admired of 
“ dear Fanny;” and, whilst she appeared so 
disinterested, she was all the time artfully 
manouvreing for herself. The whole family 
is indignant at her deceit, and the ci-devant 
“ dear creature” is henceforth “ that odious 
creature, Mrs. Beville.”—Jest and Earnest. 


RUINS OF SOOR. 


Ir was one of those scenes that may be only 
witnessed in the East. At home, the anti- 
quary gloats over the remains of a castle or 
fortress existing near some modern mansion, 
or, generally, near some populous city, to which, 
we may suppose, the inhabitants of the former 
to have migrated; but,in the East,as we wan- 
der through the desert, and imagine it, from 
time immemorial, abandoned to the hunter 
and his prey, we stumble suddenly on a whole 
town, whose deserted mansions, and broken 
temples, announce that our fellow-man had 
once been there ; that the wilderness had not 
been always desolate; that, in the present 
waste, the voice of affection and hope had 
once awakened its echoes in homes, adorned 
with the elegancies and comforts of life. We 
trace the very streets along which multitudes 
had moved. We enter the palace where au- 
thority had reigned, or the home where do- 
mestic peace had reposed, and the eye meets 
but with the ravages of time; and as we tread 
the deserted halls, we almost fancy we may 
meet at each turn, with some of their former 
inmates. ‘The- earthquake has not over- 
whelmed them, the work of ruin has been 
gradual ; yet, to all, it seems to have com- 
menced from the same moment. “Tis as 
though a whole people, in agreement, had 
arisen as one man, in the one hour, and had 
departed—whither ?— 

Such was the case at Soor. All was silence 
amid the ruins. There was a solemn dignity 
in the total stillness which pervaded, as it 
were—an entire town, in the broad day, that 
weighed upon my spirits as I passed along the 
ancient causeway—a nearly vertical sun was 
pouring an intense glare of light and heat on 
the ruins, peering into every dark hole and 
nook, as it were in impertinent mockery of 
the secrets of other times which slumbered 
mid the present desolation Scenes in the 
Desert, Fraser’s Magazine, No. cxxx1. 
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Sketches and Legends amid the Mountains 
of North Wales. In verse. By Janet 
W. Wilkinson. [T.and W. Boone. 1840.] 


{THE strain of the Annuals is this year a 
true swan-song, and almost tempts us to indite 
a threnodium upon them, more especially onall 
such as are Books of Beauty—things “to be 
edited by Patty Pretty-face, and dedicated to 
Prince Pretty-man.” 

But it truly delights us to turn from these, 
and dwell on the charming compositions of 
true merit, which occasionally spring up like 
hyacinths before us. Coloured with a beaut 
that will grace our page, and perfumed with 
a scent that will pervade it, the poems of our 
fair author (who has numbered but fifteen 
blue summers of life,*) for the first time ap- 
pear before the reader. Free from all that 
feeble commonplace—that Rosa-Matilda-ish 
talk about love and the tender sentiment, 
with which ad nauseam, many lady-writers 
abound,—the lines of our youthful Saesone+ 
are of a fine and superior order, and worthily 
take their part as a sweet soprano by the 
deeper bass of. Hemans. 

A few fragmentary harp-tones will lend full 
affirmation to our remarks :—] 


A dignified Apostrophe. 


Earth! Earth! with all thy splendour everlasting ! 
Raising our spirits to the far-off heaven, 

And from our nothingness the mantle casting, 
Till we can only pray to be forgiven 

For the vain murmurings of our stubborn life— 


Snowdon on a Summer-evening. 


The snow of countless ages 
Looks as if peace were written on its pages. 
The breath of June is in the sultry air, 
Like a sweet song, whisp’ring of visions fair, 
And pleasant regions where each fresh green bough 
Within hath unseen minstrels, who do grow 
A part and portion of its verdant life. 


A Lady leading a Muie. 
With one small hand she seems to guide 
A laden mule, that by her side 
Obedient tradges ; and with gaze 
Of love and faith doth frequent raise 
1ts glance to hers, as in surprise, 
Or as in sorrow that she flies. 
While she, sometimes, will kindly press 
Its long sleek ears with tenderness, 
As if her feelings warmly cling 
E’en to the love of that dumb thing. 
Her mantle (wound around her brow, 
Shading its rich and sunny glow, 
And falling in long folds of uight 
Upon her form of beauty slight, ) 
Half vei!s the charms it cannot hide. 


Scenery of Wales. 
Never in dim Arcadia’s woody maze, 
Nor on the high Olympus’ fabled brow, 
Breathed there more lofty theme for poet’s lays 
Than ’mid these dark and purple mountains now. 


© «T feel that a girl of fifteen cannot do better than 
dedicate, &c.” See the Author’s Preface. 

+ Saesone,—which Miss Wilkinson, among her notes, 
explains as meaning un Euglishwoman, in the Welsh 
wage. 
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” Owen Glendower.” 
Thou sought'st to tamper with a magic creed, 
And arm thyself with shield of darker lore, 
With demon-learning that could gladly feed 
Thy love of rule which thirsted still for more. 


A capricious Stream. 
It is a fount of pleasure, clear and deep, 
Gliding through many a varied, love y spot, 
Sometimes when drooping woods around it sweep, 
Aud veil its current, till almost forgot 
By careless wanderer ; then once more it flings 
Itself ’mid open plains or meadows gay ; 
Methiuks ’tis like a spirit, for it brings 
Life and sweet miustrelsy where’er it stray. 
The Wanderer’s Return. 
Through that enchantiog and most fair domain, 
In summer hours have I full often strayed ; 
Yet to each spot whene'er { come again, 
It ever seems with beauties fresh arrayed ; 
Smiling unto my pleased and wondering view 
Some novel charm, I heeded not before ; 
The banks, the groves, still wear some softer hue, 
The very skies a brighter radiance pour. 


Transcendentalism of Thought. 


Oh, mortals! it is Thought alone that raised 
Our minds from dust,—theu leaves her glories free ! 
Oh! Thought is like the whirlwind sweeping by 
Uncaged, untamed,— 
The frame of man may moulder to decay, 
The sky itself be robb’d of heavenly light, 
The earth, the ocean, may be swept away, 
But Thought shall live through every storm and 
blight ! 
Snowdon. 
Snowdonia towers above us with its throng 
Of gloomy clouds and loudly howling gales, 
Which sweep their savage bands the clefts along, 
And screen each summit from the peaceful vales ; 
This is the rea!m which wild romance hath made 
Her hallow'd region, her most mystic shrine ; 
Where every lofty peak aud dreary shade 
Thrill through the heart with promptings half divine; 
Surely the soul must draw from yonder height 
Some portion of its grandeur, which may swell 
The trembling pulse with intellectual might, 
And cause more noble feelings there to dwell, 
A Cataract. 
The waters gather in 2 sheet 
Of clear, broad crystal, whose fresh glories flash 
Like lightning. 
Influence of Nature. 
The heart ne’er thrills 
With blither feelings than when o’er as droop 
Green branches, and, beyond, vast lofty bilis 
Spread to our gaze. 
An Image of Prayer. 
She, with trembling finger, tells 
Her holy beads :—the sacred spells 
Are moisten'd by her falling tears: 
Her agitated soul appears 
To pour itself away in prayer, 
Which to her forehead pure and fair, 
Fresh beauty leuds :—lip, eye, and heart, 
Iu the low-whisper’d sound have part, 


[From these extracts it will be seen that 
the rosary of our fair poet, possesses many 
choice and beauteous beads :—let her go on 
counting as sweetly as she has herebefore 
done, and presently her lips, that now only 
lisp the numbers, will resolve themselves into 
@ marvel of sweetness and full song.] 
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Public Journals. 
PRASER’S MAGAZINE. NO. CXXXII. 
December, 1840. 
[Fraser has this month, a large and noble 
paper upon Pascal. This great thinker is 
drawn by one who understands him, and the 
colour of whose pencil glows.] 
PASCAL. 

The name of Pascal is one of the mightiest 
of the seventeenth century; it shines undimmed 
even by the side of Bossuet and Bacon. Locke 
called him a prodigy of parts. Ifhe had not 
been the sublimest author, he might have 
been the profoundest philosopher of his time ; 
and we may be permitted to apply the meta- 
phor of a living poet, and to say, when Pascal 
wandered into the regions of metaphysical 
inquiry, that “ Science saddened at his stay.” 
She had visited him almost in his cradle; and 
instead of lisping in numbers, he began to 
examine the laws of geometry. In his child- 
hood, he wrote a treatise upon sound. The 
ringing of a common plate awoke the 
spirit of analysis. Geometry was to him a 


new world of intellectual discovery ; and no 
boy-poet, upon whom the muse had shone in 
the dreams of night, ever lingered over the 
sunny legends of Spenser with more ena- 
moured devotion, than Pascal laboured to 
unfold the properties of figures. The walls 


of his room were blackened with curves. 
Before he had seen a definition of Euclid, he 
began to solve his thirty-second proposition, 
—that the production of the side of a triangle 
makes the exterior angle equal to the two 
interior and opposite angles, and that the 
three interior angles of every triangle are 
equal to two right-angles. The theorem is an 
easy one ; but its proof involved a series of 
deductions, in which the young mathemati- 
cian had no guide but genius to direct him. 
Pascal’s father found him in the midst of the 
operation ; and his surprise and admiration 
are said to have been mingled with alarm. 
The great Alexandrian himself was at length 
put into the child’s hands, and he ran over 
the problems as it were for play. But the 
crown of fame, which he had already begun 
to wear, was to be a crown of death. Learn- 
ing’s self “ destroyed her favourite son ;” and 
that mighty wing by which he rose, supplied 
the arrow to pierce his heart. 

Meanwhile the stream of Pascal’s thoughts 
was taking a different direction ; some altera- 
tion in the current had been previously per- 
ceived ; but it was in his thirtieth year that 
he formed the resolution to abandon his sci- 
entific studies, and to consecrate all his facul- 
ties to the service of religion. He took an 
iron girdle full of points, and placed it round 
his naked body ; and when any vain thoughts 
happened to enter his mind, or any place or 
circumstance afforded him unusual gratifica- 
tion, he struck himself with his elbow, to 
increase the poignancy of the prickings, and 


to put himself in mind of his duty. The great 
principle of his Christianity, as applied to the 
duties of life, consisted in the demolition of 
self. This golden image of human worship 
he not only despises, but defaces and over- 
throws. It is never flattered or soothed by 
any flattery from his pen.* It is known to 
every reader of French literature, that a work 
on the Christian religion occupied the maturer 
mind of Pascal,—a work, for the completion 
of which he affirmed, that ten years of health 
would be required. After his death, his 
friends, who were acquainted with the design, 
anxiously searched for any fragments that 
might exist of his noble argument. They 
found a collection of detached thoughts, written 
upon separate pieces of paper, and tied up in 
bundles. Their arrangement and publication 
were intrusted to Arnauld, Nicole, and others. 
The first edition appeared in 1669, and raised 
the author at once into the highest seat of 
modern fame. A diligent gleaning from his 
MSS., now preserved in the Royal Library of 
Paris, brought forth a few more sheaves from 
that harvest of thought which the sower was 
never to carry home into the garner. It is 
in these fragments that the genius of Pascal 
rears itself into all its dignity of stature ; it 
is from them that his piercing intellect looks 
out with unclouded lustre. “ They burn,” is 
the expression of Hallam, “ with an intense 
light ; condensed by expression, sublime, 
energetic, rapid; they hurry away the reader 
till he is scarcely able, or willing to distinguish 
the sophisms from the truths they contain.” 
Slight as they frequently are, the handwriting 
of Pascal is everywhere visible. When Nicole 
compared the thoughts to blocks, well cut and 
fit to adorn some splendid building, he gave 
to the remains of his illustrious friend their 
proper title. Blocks, indeed they are, of 
exquisite clearness and beauty; hewn out 
of the precious mines of Christian wisdom ; 
and if death had not struck down the hand of 
the architect, they might have been built up 
into a temple worthy of being consecrated to 
Him, whom Pascal loved and adored. In all 
his works we find a fulness of thought often 
struggling in the bonds of language. Nicole 
said that his greatness resided in his mind, 
and that his memory was chiefly mighty in 
the preservation of things. He was an ex- 
tensive reader ; the Bible and Montaigne— 
strange alliance!—formed his principle study. 
His affection for this agreeable, but aban- 
doned essayist, might seem to cast a shade 
on his own fervid and glowing piety ; but it 
has been suggested, with great propriety that 
he would find much to harmonise with his 


* Whether Coleridge was a reader of Pascal, we 
know not; but in his Table Talk there is a sentiment 
almost identical with that cf the friend of Arnauld. 
“ Let a young man,” he said, “ separate J fiom me as 
far as he possibly can; and remove me till it is almost 
lost in the remote distance. ‘I am he,’ is as bada 
fault in intellectuals aud morals, as it is in grammar, 
whilst none but one—God—can say, ‘I am I,’ ov, 
‘ That 1 am,’ ”, 
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sentiments, in that contempt of human opinion, 

and that perpetual humbling of human reason, 

which characterise the disquisitions of Mon- 
ae * * * * 


The result of Pascal’s narrow course of 
ing was naturally favourable to the de- 
velopment of all his varied powers of argu- 
ment and reflection. Instead of drawing 
water from any neighbouring well, he dug 
for it in the recesses of his own mind, and 
the springs gushed forth with equal abundance 
and impetuosity. They are clear as they are 
deep. By constant meditation, and unwearied 
application of soul to one particular subject, 
he opened a channel for his thoughts into some 
of the hardest and most rocky places of meta- 
physical research. Drop by drop, if we ma: 
80 speak, his wisdom softened that flinty soil. 
The stream widened every day and every hour, 
for it was fed from a hundred sources. The 
compass of his fragments may be briefly indi- 
cated. He commences with a general view 
of man, and proceeds to display his vanity 
and self-love ; the uncertainty of his natural 
knowledge ; his unhappiness; the contra- 
rieties that exist in every mind, in reference 
to truth and happiness ; the necessity of stu- 
dying religion, and the advantages of religious 
belief ; the marks of true religion he dwells 
upon ; the Jews ; the Types; our Saviour: 
his proofs ; God’s partial revelation of him- 
self ; knowing him only through Christ ; his 
miracles, and death. 

Let us begin with his noble lamentations 
for man :— 

“ Man is but a reed, and the weakest in nature; but 
then he is a reed that thinks. It does not need the 
universe to erush him; a breath of air, a drop of 
water, will kill him. But even if the material universe 
should overwhelm him, mau would be more noble 
thau that which destroys him ; because he knows that 
he dies, while the universe knows nothing of the ad- 
vantage which it has over him. Our tine dignity, 
then, consists in thought. From thence we must 
derive our elevation, not from space or durativun. Let 


us endeavour to think well; this is the principle of 
morals.” 


Mr. Craig’s version is not a very good one, 
but it will answer our purpose. e has 
dropped the forcible image of Pascal, where 
he represents the universe arming itself for 
the destruction of man. A collection of the 
eloquent thoughts on man, scattered so pro- 
fusely over English literature alone, would 
make a large and valuable book. 

But the following is the most splendid of 
all Pascal’s fragments on the weakness of our 
nature :— 


“Man knows not in what order of beings to rank 
himself. He is evidently out of the right path, and 
pereeives in himself the traces of a happy state from 
which he is fallen, aud which he caunot recover. He 
gro} in every direction, restless and unsuccessful, 
Smnidet impenetrable darkuess. : 

“ This is the source of the disputes of Lepesr ea 
some of whom attempted to elevate man by exhibiting 
his grandeur, others to abash him by depicting his 
miseries. And what is most striking ‘to ovserve, each 
party has employed the arg ts advanced by the 
other, to support their own opivions. For the misery 





of man has been inferred from his grandeur, and his 
grandeur has been ivferred from his misery. Thus the 
fact uf his misery has been more apparent by 
the consideration of his original grandeur, and his 
original grandeur has been evinced more strong! 

from the exhibition of his present wretchedness. A 

that one party has been able to say in demonstration 
of his grandeur, bas only served the other as a pruof of 
his wretchedness ; since a being must be wretched in 
proportion to the elevation from which he falls; while 
the former again have deduced his original grandeur 
from his present state of degradation. Thus the two 
parties have argued, in a perpetual circle; for it is au 
indubitable fact that, = proportion as men’s minds 

‘_ a t’ Ai. 


become Z y more both of the 
misery and the grandeur of their uature. In a woid, 
man knows that he is miserable ; then he is miserable, 
for he knows that he is so; but he is very great, be- 
cause he knows that he is miserable. 

“ What a chimera, then, is man! what a novelty! 
what achaos! what a compound of inconsistencies ! 
A judge of all thiags, yet a feeble earth-worm ; a depo- 
sitory of truth, yet a heap of uncertainty, the glory 
and the outcast of the If he magnifies him. 
self I abase him , if he abases himself, I nify him; 
and persist in contradicting him, sill he admit that he 


an lic 

It was of this sublime passage that Lord 
Brougham, we believe, observed that it con- 
tained all that has ever been, or ever can be, 
said for and against universal ticism. Of 
its eloquence, nothing need be spoken. It has 
inspired the lips of poetry ; Pope’s splendid 
paraphrase is familiar to every person ; nor 
is the prose amplification of the accomplished 
Italian scholar, Cesarotti, undeserving of 
notice. The contempt of man forms the key 
of Pascal’s philosophy : all his illustrations 
radiate from the same centre. When Swift 
said, that “ the longer we live, the more we 
shall be,convinced that it is reasonable to love 
God, and despise man, as far as we know 
either;” he only reproduced the great and 
pervading doctrine of Pascal. 

It cannot be concealed that religion wears 
a very different aspect in the page of Pascal 
and Fenelon. Her garments are no longer 
scented from the Garden of Paradise; her 
features no longer shine with the bloom of 
immortal beauty. Voltaire said, in his scof- 
fing way, that Pascal always speaks in the 
character of an invalid. ere is truth in 
the remark. One black cloud of horror 
and night overspreads the face of the uni- 
verse; and if it were not for his sublime 
conception of the presence of God, there 
would scarcely be a single gleam to light up 
the journey of human life. He would not 
suffer himself to unbend even for a moment, 
into the easy attitudes of the natural affections. 
He foreires | his sister for caressing her chil- 
dren. There is an injustice he declared in 
permitting any mutual attachment. Death, 
the speedy and inevitable, must soon over- 
whelm the fondest lovers, however devoted or 
virtuous they maybe. Why gather the golden 
bough, when the whirlwind is ready preparing 
to rend it from the tree %* 


® Isaac Tuylor contrasts these sentiments with the 
natural and manlike warmth of St. Paul towards his 
personal friends, Thé whole Gospel refutes the auste- 
rity of the creed. Our love to our oeighbour is com- 
mauded in the same page with our love to God, The 
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The melancholy of Pascal: might be traced 
partially at least, to physical causes; the 
sufferings of his frame gave an edge to his 
genius. Among the prominent symptoms of 
an excited and feverish brain, is particularly 
mentioned a preternatural acuteness of the 
sense of hearing: a distant footstep rings 
upon the ear—* the half-uttered sigh” is pain- 
fully audible. So, in some measure, it was 
with the afflicted moralist, in his researches 
into the constitution of man. Every faculty 
was quickened by disease, and the mental 
eyesight acquired an intenser power. He 
was himself unconscious of any disposition 
to magnify the depravity of the mind. “I 
blame equally,”- he declared, “those who 
make it their sole business to extol man, and 
those who take on them to blame him, and 
also who attempt to amuse him. I can ap- 
prove none but those who examine his nature 
with sorrow and compassion.” Pascal was 
no pallid victim of the passions—such as our 
own days have witnessed—hissed into misan- 
thropy by the indignation of insulted society. 
He arrayed himself in no scenical. costume, 
and practised no startling attitudes of melo- 
drama. 

Nor should it for a moment be forgotten 
that, from all the gloom and tempest, with 
which Pascal blackens the horizon of this 
world, he points to a constant, a never-failing, 
an omnipotent refuge, in the mercy and grace 
of God. By the pure lustre of this light of 
light, he disperses every lowering vapour, 
and pours a sunshine, sweeter than that of 
summer, upon the mournful scenery of life. 
Kindled by these beams, every cloud turns 
out a “ silver lining ” to the night. Death— 
the valley of shadows—is irradiated with a 
flood of glory ; and the world seems to have 
been darkened only to present, in more 
resplendent majesty, the descending band of 
angels. If he overwhelms the strength of 
man with a torrent of weakness and tempta- 
tion, it is but to display with more dazzling 
grandeur the standard of divine protection. 
He overturns, it is true, the temple of human 
nature, but not without declaring the might of 
Him who is able, not only to rebuild it in 
three days, but in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye. The regeneration, the moral resur- 
rection of man, is the absorbing theme of 
Pascal’s contemplation. To baptize the dis- 


holy kiss of apostolic affection was to accompany the 
reading of the apostolic exhortation. Pascal, indeed, 
never chilled his feelings into that colduess which be- 
numbed his manner; he had the Samaiisan's heart, 
and the Samaritan’s wine and oil, for every wounded 
traveller through the world. “ I have,” were his own 
words, “a peculiar tenderness for those to whom God 
has united me mest intimately.” Nor, dark and me- 
lancholy as the colours are with which he paints the 
character of man, does he contemplate him otherwise 
than as a splendid ruin of divine workmanship. Man, 
said he, was so great, that his greatness appeared iu 
the very knowledge of his misery. His calamities de- 
clare his grandeur, and are the signs of his departed 
empire. The maguitude of the rent and the desolation, 
attests the criginal majesty of the edifice. 
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eased and corrupted soul in the waters of 
truth—to heal the leprosy that defiles eve 
meinber of the frame—to illuminate with 
gospel-glory the dark chambers of unbelief— 
such are the objects of this admirable writer. 

Fascal, on these subjects, abstained from 
every indulgence in the luxuries of fancy. 
Compare his estimate of mortality with the 
gorzeous lamentations of Sir Thomas Browne. 
In both we see an urn-burial ; but with the 
first it is of clay; with the second, of gold. 
In that most eloquent of English writers, the 
obs¢quies of human greatness are performed 
with dignity and splendour ; and the squalid 
misery of Lazarus is outdazzled by the sump- 
tuouvs trappings of Dives. The drapery of 
death glows with the pearl of Ind. Man 
is, with him, “a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes, and pompous in the grave.” They 
certainly resemble each other in one element 
of thought—the noblest and loveliest of all— 
the fervid earnestness of their piety. Pascal 
never gazed with more reverent eyes upon the 
Sun of Truth, than the contemplative physi- 
cian of Warwick. The tree of heavenly 
knowledge, in the belief of both, grows only 
in the Paradise of the Gospel. As a teacher, 
Browne may be mentioned with Pascal. 
Everywhere he humbles the pride of man ; 
everywhere he elevates the dignity of virtue. 
“In thine own circumference, as in that of 
the earth, let the rational horizon be larger 
than the sensible, and the circle of reason than 
of sense ; let the divine part be upward, and 
the region of beast below. Otherwise ‘tis but 
to live invertedly, and with thy head unto the 
heels of thy antipodes,””* 


® Sir T. Browne’s Christian Morals. 


THE GRANGER SOCIETY. 


ANOTHER company has started, called “ The 
GRaNGER Society,” and they intend to publish 
a series of whole-length English Portraits :— 
those that have not hitherto been engraved 
are to appear first. The prospectus, which is 
very indefinite, does not state either the size 
of the work, the style of the intended En- 
gravings, what artists are to be engaged, or 
the number of Portraits to be published in 
the course of a year. We shall keep a very 
watchful eye over these Grangerians, for we 
feel assured their present meddling is unne- 
cessary; if the portraits be not vividly and 
accurately engraved, as in Lodge’s and other 
Collections, they will not be sought after; 
and if the Society go to greater expense, the 
subscription will not cover the immense out- 
lay. But, however, we shall see:—at any 
rate, we hope the “ Council” will not call in 
any foreign aid. If Associations, such as tho 
above, are patronized, what is to become of 
the single-handed publisher ? 
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Phenomena of Pature. 

FOSSIL CAVE IN MORAYSHIRE. 
Wirnin the last fortnight, a cave was disco- 
vered in the old red sandstone at Hopeham, 
near Elgin. An eminent geologist, Mr. P. 
Duff, has furnished a description of this geo- 
logical treasure:—“ A considerable -part of 
the cave had been quarried away before its 
interest was suspected, nor until considerable 
quantities of bones had been exposed. It 
would appear, from the quantity of calcined 
wood and burnt stones which strewed the outer 
entrance, that the cave had been used by man 
as a shelter, in which the process of cooking 
had gone on; subsequently it had been taken 
possession of by foxes, or other predacious 
animals, which had hoarded the bones now 
found of deer, dogs, hares, rabbits, seals, birds, 
and fishes; but the most interesting feature 
of the cave is, that it proves by its contents, 
the upheavement of an ancient sea-beach, 
with its rolled pebbles, sea sand, and shells, 
lying undisturbed, and above them a mass of 
brown mould, evidently derived from the de- 
composition of animal matter. Many of the 
shells, such as the turpo and patella, may have 
been carried there for food, but the sand, be- 
sides being nearly half made up of fragments 
of shells, contains many entire specimens of 
minute shells, which could not have been 
brought thither for any economical purpose 
either by man or animals. Here, then, we 
have a portion of the sea shore or beach ele- 
vated from seventeen to twenty feet above 
high-water mark, with its sand, shells, and 
pebbles lying undisturbed on the beach, which 
is every day washed by the ocean waves. Ad- 
miral Duff stopped the operations of the quar- 
rymen near the cave, until such part of it as 
had been laid open had been thoroughly ex- 
plored and its contents examined. When the 
bones were first collected and examined, some 
of them seemed to have belonged to animals 
too large for a fox to master, such as a deer’s 
horn of large size, the tusk of a wild boar, &c.; 
but after the indications of fire having been 
used in the cave, it occurred that these spoils 
of the chase had been brought there by man, 
who had used fire near the entrance of the 
cave wherewith to dress them for food, and 
that by this means the larger exuvie had heen 
brought to it.’—Elgin Courant. 


PRINTING. 

Previous to its discovery, the thoughts of 
men were ever in danger of sinking with them 
into their graves, or if they survived, the indi- 
viduals who originated them, were deprived 
of their just fame—through printing, the in- 
tellectual labours of mankind are preserved 
and perpetuated. Fabric upon fabric is con- 
tinually added to the structure of human in- 
telligence, and from the living monuments of 
the past, men gather the experience that ena- 
bles them to ascend still higher, and to take 
their own upward flight. 





aes’ 
THE HUNTSMAN MONKEY. 


Some time since, two Italian musicians, who, 
travelled with four dancing dogs, and a kind 
of hound, on which a monkey was seated, 
went to Stowe House, and after exhibiting to 
the servants, took their departure through the 
stable-yard. A herd of deer had congregated 
on the outside of the archway during their 
performance, which the hound no sooner per- 
ceived than he set off in pursuit, in spite of 
all control, with the monkey mounted on his 
back, equipped in a red jacket and cap, and a 
frill collar ; the other dogs, also in full dress 
for dancing, joined in the chase, presenting 
such a scene as was never witnessed before in 
Stowe Park. The monkey, which chattered 
and screamed with affright, at a sudden turn 
to the right, fell off ; but here his case was 
worse than before, as he was chained to the 
dog’s collar, which still kept on his merciless 
pace, dragging the monkey behind him. The 
monkey, tumbling and rolling over and over 
all the time, and the other dogs in full mouth. 
At length, the hound was secured by one of 
the grooms, but not until the whole of the 
monkey’s dress was destroyed. Neither per- 
suasion nor force could induce the monkey 
to mount again, he having, doubtless, had 
enough of deer-hunting. W. 


ee 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S PALL. 


THE pall is a pontifical vestment, considerable 
for the matter, making, and mysteries thereof. 
It is made of lamb’s-wool, and worn by the 
archbishops only, who, when going to the 
altar, put it about their necks, over their 
other pontifical ornaments. Three mysteries 
were couched therein. First, humility, which 
beautifies the clergy above all their costly 
copes ; secondly, innocency, to imitate lamb- 
like simplicity ; and, thirdly, industry, to fol- 
low him who fetched his wandering sheep 
home on his shoulders. One of these Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s palls was sold for five 
thousand florins, (£1,125)—Fudler. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN AUTHORSHIP. 


LITERARY men seem to be incapable of writing 
in crowds; they jostle each other’s ideas out. 
When a man composes for himself and by him- 
self, the responsibility rests wholly on himself, 
and all the glory, if any should accrue, is his 
own. Authors require the aid of every whole- 
some stimulus; when they write in large bo- 
dies, they are depressed by the apprehension 
of being excelled, of offending, and interfering 
with the opinions and tastes of their copart- 
ners. The hope of surpassing, which might 
be supposed to arimate some, is but a baleful 
inspiration in most cases, and seems in joint- 
stock literature wholly to fail; at any rate, 
it forms no counterbalance to the paralysing 
effect of non-individuality. The practical 
proof of such paralysis might be exhibited in 
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detail-; since-Johnson with his Dictionary 
far. excelled. the. efforts of the joint labour of 
the whole French Academy, “ beating forty 
Frenchmen,” as Garrick said, and * to 
beat forty more.” 


Che Gatherer. - 





Few could talk of, love in sweeter accents, 
= the honey-tongued, but broad-shouldered, 
lato. 


Graceful Enotion.—Her lip—her beautiful - 


lip trembled; tears, were gathering in her eyes 
—those eyes which; :like »Pliny’s. own ;Acan- 


thus, were “ soft and almost liquid;” her bo- 


som became flushed with crimson, and a slight 
shudder quivered about her delicate frame, as 
a gentle air at Napoli about the rich silver 
lilies in the grass. , 
Speaking in Public.—The late. Duchess of 


Gordon, coming out of an assembly, said . 


to Dundas, “ Mr. Dundas, you are used to 
speak in public; will you call my servant!” 
The Banks of the Tigris are well wooded 


and picturesque. The quantity of large wood ~ 


is greater than on the Euphrates. 

How dignifying and noble is it to read of 
the mighty men—the princes, atid princesses, 
and pr of Israel, who are known to us for 
good or-evil, in: the oerand simplicity: of the 
books of Numbers, nicles, and Kings. .. 


Se.— 


verge of the ashes. 

Philosophy:.of Bacon.—The philosophy of 
Bacon often melted into the rich hues of poo- 
try; and his wisdom is frequently uttered with 
the voice of Apollo’s lute. He loved to saun- 
ter along shady avenues, and to listen to sweet 
birds, and to inhale the breath of summer blos- 
soms. He always had a vase of flowers before 
him when he composed. 

The coast of British Guiana is an immense 
tract of swamp and marsh, covered with fo- 
rest, and only a few feet above the level of the 
ocean. 

Metamorphosis.—By dint of digesting ten- 
penny nails, and marlinespikes, the ostrich has 

m turned to an iron-grey. 

A Gem, sui generis.—Mr. Smith gave an 
account, at’a recent meeting of the Antiqua- 
rian Society, of a very curious ouche or broach 
in his possession, found in digging a sewer in 
Tham nearly opposite Dowgate-lane: 
—in the centre isa crowned head,:of which 
all the lines are shown by a fine gold thread, 


the intermediate spaees being filled with ena- 
mel, and surrounded by a border of filagree in 
gold, with four pearls.. It was very difficult 
to guess at the age of this gem, but Mr. Smith 
considered it to be Saxon, of English work- 
manship, from a Byzantine model. 
-- Translated from Politian’s Italian tragedy, 
The @rfeo:”— 
Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pue— 
A greeu isle in the sea, love, 
A fountaiv and a shrine, 
All wreathed around about with flowers ; 
And the flowers—they all were mine. 
‘ Sleepers.—A celebrated contractor for the 
timber sleepers of the railways, being urged 
y the directors to make some disadvantageous 
‘alteration in his contract; asked, in the heat 
‘of the‘argument, “ How can I do it with eight 
‘thousand sleepers ing me in the face?” 
‘“ What; do they sleep with their eyes open?” 
‘asked one of the simple directors. 
Algiers.—The country round Algiers is fine. 
The grape is so universally cultivated, that, 
within a‘circuit of four leagues, there are said 
tobe not fewer than twenty thousand vineyards. 
A magnificent Organ is.in progress of ereo- 
‘tion at: fg restated -Cathedral of St. Denis. 
-Thi8 is. the handiwork of MM. Cavaillé-Coll, 


-and will be the largest and- most perfect in- 


‘strument .of its kind in France, ‘containing 
clehiy pape Chenaslton dy Aiiahed fe fe vert 
Superior tone—and a touch which is presam 
to be unparalleled in lightness; a new inven- 
tion’ having bee applied to the key-board, for 
which an Englishman, Mr. Barker, has ob- 
tained a brevet in France. : : 
Advantage of losing Sight.—Theodore 
-Hook was asked the other day the following 
-question:—* If a bill be drawn, payable so 
many days after sight, and proved to have 
been accepted by a man who had fallen blind, 
when would you recover your money?” “ When 
he recovers his sight!” was the ready answer. 
The: path of. glory, as it is called, prover- 
bially leads to the grave—but what a grave! 
Ineensibility to Sound.—Old artillery men 
sometimes sleep while the cannon are thun- 
dering roand them; and an engineer has been 
known te fall asleep in a boiler, while his fel- 
lows were hammering the outside of it. 
Carriers of Walking Sticks.—The lounger 
rabs his mouth, his cheeks, his chin, with the 
handle of his stick; the happy man holds his 
cane by the middle ‘and taps the palm of his 
other hand; the sad or reflective man carries 
his cane stuck perpendicularly to his leg; the 
absent man hits everything that lies in his,way, 
without excepting the legs of the passengers; 
the student twirls his stick in every one’s face; 
- oars holds it with both hands behind 
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